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NEW TRENDS IN CLINICAL PROCEDURES AND 
PSYCHOTHERAPY’ 


By GOODWIN WATSON 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HIS discussion will attempt to re- 
view new trends and procedures 
in connection with: intelligence tests, 
aptitude tests, achievement tests, per- 
sonality tests, projective procedures, 
case study techniques, individual ther- 
apy, group therapy and psychotherapy. 
Only a few contributions in each area 
can be mentioned. 

What is new in intelligence testing? 
Frazer begins the Golden Bough with 
the ancient ritual of the shrine of Diana 
at Nemi. There a priest—-called the 
King of the Woods—held office until 
some one succeeded in murdering him, 
whereupon the slayer succeeded to the 
priesthood and the kingship. This pic- 
ture of a sovereign’s precarious tenure 
may well introduce the psychological 
scene, in which old instruments and 
techniques must constantly give place 
to young, fresh, ambitious and strong 
rivals. 

King of the psychological clinic for 
twenty years was the old Stanford-Bi- 
net. Some still recognize no successor, 
but most reports show a preference for 


1 Paper read at the Third Annual Meeting 
of the New York State Association for ~ 
plied Psychology at Fordham University, F 
ruary 10, 1940. 
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the 1937 Terman-Merrill Revision. 
Grace Munson and Milton Saffir (70) 
reported to the latest meetings of the 
American Psychological Association 
that retests were more consistent with 
the new form, applied to two thousand 
cases. Mann (57) found a retest corre- 
lation of .91 on form L applied to juve- 
nile delinquents. Burt (17) reported 
greater reliability for the new scale and 
better differentiation of the dull defec- 
tive. The greater range of the new scale 
has been, so far as I know, undisputed. 
The best review which has come to our 
attention is Morris Krugman’s evalua- 
tion (53) showing, in the experience of 
the Bureau of Child Guidance of New 
York City, advantages in comprehen- 
siveness, applicability to old and young, 
simpler directions, and better standard- 
ization. On the other hand Dr. Krugman 
points out weaknesses in the revision. 
It takes longer; it is still too verbal; 
scatter is increased; the content does 
not always suit New York City chil- 
dren, and the rigidity of procedure is 
sometimes a handicap in the clinic. 
The revision is still in the Stanford 
family, but some challengers have aris- 
en outside. The new Kuhlmann test has 
been well described by Dr. Rose Ander- 
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son (3) in the December number of our 
Bulletin of the New York State Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology. The 
range is from four months, through 
adult life. There are eighty-nine tests, 
many of which are used for several lev- 
els. Tests are scored in M. U.’s meaning 
median mental growth units. An indi- 
vidual’s median M. U. can be expressed 
as a per cent of the median for his 
chronological age, and can be trans- 
lated, from appropriate tables, into M. 
A. or IQ. Of the first fifty tests, only 
thirteen require a verbal response. Let- 
ter reading is required at the six-year 
level, and word reading at the eight- 
year level. In the upper years the se- 
ries of tests is about half verbal and 
half nonverbal. Speed is a factor in the 
scoring of performances at the upper 
level. The main drawback of the new 
Kuhlmann seems to be the complicated 
paraphernalia of sheets, cards, blocks, 
timing, recording, scoring during per- 
formance, checking with tables, and the 
like. Opportunity to observe the per- 
sonality of the subject, and to build up 
a free and happy rapport, would seem 
to be seriously restricted, at least until 
very great skill and familiarity with the 
test procedures had been developed. 
At the adult level, Wechsler’s new 
Bellevue inntelligence scale (94) is re- 
ceiving considerable acclaim. Ten tests 
measure information, general compre- 
hension, memory span, similarities, 
arithmetical reasoning, picture arrange- 
ment, picture completion, block design, 
object assembly, and digit-symbol sub- 
stitution. The component tests are not 
new, but have been selected and assem- 
bled to give an unusually balanced pic- 
ture of abilities. The scale has been 
standardized on some 1750 cases. Ver- 
bal and performance tests may be 
scored separately or recorded in the full 
scale. Norms have been provided from 


adolescence up through sixty years of 
age. One critic (Lawton) .has urged 
that these ought to be extended to sev- 
enty and eighty. Perhaps he was think- 
ing of a social situation in which per- 
sons over sixty will have such ample 
pensions that they may be the only ones 
in the population able to afford the lux- 
ury of psychological service. A report 
from Believue (5) indicates that the 
new scale gives better evidence than 
does the Stanford-Binet for diagnosing 
mental deficiency. On 63 cases, where 
both tests were given before the deci- 
sion to commit or not to commit, bise- 
rial r between commitment and the 
Stanford-Binet was only .27 as con- 
trasted with .79 for the correlation be- 
tween commitment and the Bellevue 
scale. Since the recommendation of 
those who naturally have great faith in 
the new scale played some part in the 
decision, a better evidence might be the 
36 cases which were tested after the 
commitment decision had been made on 
earlier tests, and in which the Bellevue 
scale still showed a slight advantage. 

The Ferguson Form Boards are still 
one of our best series of performance 
tests and an announcement of improved 
standardization is good news (100). 
New norms are based on three thousand 
cases, ages seven through seventeen. 
The reliability of the scale has been 
raised from about .2 to .75 through the 
use of a new scoring system which gives 
credit for correctly placed blocks in in- 
complete boards. 

Some day I hope we may have a set 
of tests which, like the Ferguson Form 
Boards, a vocabulary test, or memory 
span, ranges from tests so easy that al- 
most any child can pass them, in a con- 
tinuous scale up to tasks of the same 
essential intellectual pattern, so difficult 
that superior adults are challenged. This 
was the suggestion made by Dr.Grace H. 
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Kent a few years ago. Each such test 
could stand on its own bottom; its reli- 
ability and validity for various pur- 
poses could be reported; and examiners 
could select a battery of such scales to 
suit their purpose. New tests could be 
added, and old ones revised or dropped 
without the need to restandardize a 
whole battery. The result could be ex- 
pressed as an average level of perform- 
ance on a sample of many tests—thus 
comparable to present intelligence test 
scores—or could better be shown in a 
profile graph indicating strong and 
weak abilities in the individual. 

In the field of group testing we note 
experimentation (12) with the Thurs- 
tone Primary Mental Abilities Test. 
This covers the spacial factor, reason- 
ing factor, verba! factor and induction 
factor, and shows the expected low in- 
tercorrelations. Here is a movement 
away from the conception of intelli- 
gence as a unified factor. The Califor- 
nia Test of Mental Maturity (18) has 
now been issued in a short form group 
test. Forms are available for prepri- 
mary, primary, elementary, intermedi- 
ate and advanced, with scores for lan- 
guage and nonlanguage parts which 
may be separated or combined. The 
Pintner series (73) now covers the 
school range except for Grades III and 
IV. 

This discussion would be incomplete 
without some reference to the contro- 
versy over improvement of the IQ. The 
gain thus far seems to have been some 
shift in emphasis. It is true that the 
leaders in the study and measurement 
of intelligence have always known that 
we could measure only achievement, 
and that achievement was necessarily 
influenced by opportunity. The chal- 
lenges from Iowa, California, and else- 
where are helping the less cautious lay- 
man and educator to realize that there 


is much yet to be done in helping chil- 
dren learn to use their potential abil- 
ities. 

What is new in the field of aptitude 


-tests? Here new contributions are less 


impressive. A good deal of work has 
been done in the study and measure- 
ment of artistic aptitudes. Meier (61) 
has recently published a ten-year study 
of factors in artistic aptitudes, using 
life histories of artists and case studies 
of talented children. He discerns as con- 
tributing factors: manual skill, energy, 
intelligence, artistic perception, crea- 
tive imagination and aesthetic judg- 
ment. McCloy (60) has studied the cre- 
ative imagination factor through the 
use of lights and clay forms which are 
to be used in “creative composition.” 
These may be scored and photographed. 
The Seashore music tests (84) have 
been done over. They are now available 
in two series: one for unselected people 
and one for people who are musicians. 
Each is complete on three Victor rec- 
ords. Five of the tests are the same as 
before; the sixth has been changed 
from a test of consonance to a test of 
ability to recognize timbre. Drake (29) 
has applied factor analysis to a battery 
of music tests. 

A few recent studies have empha- 
sized the value of more than one test- 
ing, in the clinical study of an individ- 
ual. Wells (95) encouraged a small 
group of subjects to practice on tests 
like some of O’Connor’s Worksamples: 
number checking, wiggly blocks, finger 
dexterity and tweezer dexterity. He 
found that “initial status is not a reli- 
able guide to what it will be after some 
cycles of practice.” One subject “from 
modest beginnings came greatly to sur- 
pass the remainder of the group in ad- 
dition,” and another, who had an out- 
standing lead in the number checking 
test at first application, lost most of 
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that superiority as he and the others 
had opportunity for thirty rounds of 
practice. Such studies are valuable, if 
they served no other purpose than to 
warn against the type of vocational 
guidance which rests too heavily upon a 
cross-section of ability at any one test- 
ing. 

Pauli (72) used the performance of 
subjects adding one-place digits for an 
hour at a stretch, with records of speed 
and accuracy kept for each three-min- 
ute interval, as an index of what he 
would call “will-energy, concentration, 
carefulness, self-control, adaptability, 
reliability, determination and fatigu- 
ability.” Study of the curves of an 
hour’s work on a simple task might be 
revealing as to differences in personal- 
ity but interpretation would depend on 
knowing what the meaning of this per- 
formance is to the individual himself. 

Factor analysis is being increasingly 


_ applied to aptitude tests. Thornton (89) 


found no common factor in a series of 
persistence tests, but suggested three 
components: 1) ability to withstand 
discomfort in striving toward a goal; 
2) tendency to keep going at a task; 
and 3) feeling of adequacy, especially in 
self-rating. Harrell (42) made a factor 
analysis of thirty variables related to 
mechanical! ability, using tests on 91 
cotton mill operators. His axes were 
oblique and the factors somewhat cor- 
related. He identified them as: P—per- 
ception of details, a routine ability; V— 
ability in verbal relations; S—ability 
to visualize spacial relations, a factor 
apparently involving high levels of in- 
sight ; A—manual agility, such as is re- 
quired in the MacQuarrie dotting test; 
and Y—youth, which does seem to play 
a part in speed and other matters. It is 
a crumb of comfort, in the complexities 
and technicalities of factor analysis, 
when the factors begin to sound fa- 


miliar and to recur in several investi- 
gations. 

What is new in achievement meas- 
ures? The most obvious trend here is 
toward a closer relationship of measure- 
ment to the newer and life-centered ob- 
jectives of education. New emphasis 
upon the functional values in education 
demands correspondingly more func- 
tional measures. Wrightstone, Rechet- 
nick, McCall and Loftus (102) in their 
survey of the activity programs in New 
York City public schools used tests of: 
ability to obtain facts and information; 
inference and interpretation from facts; 
ability to apply social generalizations 
to specific events; knowledge of current 
affairs; liberal attitudes toward other 
nations and races; emotional security 
and social adjustment. This kind of 
achievement testing shows marked ad- 
vance over the familiar, factual, sub- 
ject-matter tests. At the coming Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association 
meeting a symposium has been ar- 
ranged on “Technics of Evaluation.” 
Howard Wilson (97) will discuss the 
attempt to measure citizenship educa- 
tion in New York State, with tests of 
attitudes on political questions, inter- 
national relations, and civil liberties, as 
well as exploration of pupil concepts 
and records of pupil behavior. Shevia- 
kov (85) will present the extensive in- 
terest inventory developed in the Pro- 
gressive Education Association study of 
adolescents. Dale (26) will talk about 
the evaluation of pupil ability to dis- 
criminate in reading the press, a truly 
timely objective. Harold Clark (22) pro- 
poses to measure the ability of schools 
to improve nutrition in their community 
—a project which takes us a long way 
beyond the days when a Stanford 
Achievement Test was considered an 
adequate index of what the school should 
accomplish. In the current Educational 
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Research Bulletin is a description (49a) 
of seventeen different kinds of material 
used to evaluate an excursion of pupils 
from West Virginia who came to New 
York to return a visit from Lincoln 
School young people. Some writers (77) 
are encouraging teachers to make their 
own tests corresponding to newer ob- 
jectives and new curriculum units, but 
after some months of struggle in try- 
ing to develop a new battery of tests 
of critical thinking (93), I am con- 
vinced that teachers will need the help 
of professional psychologists. 

In more familiar fields, we note prog- 
ress with reading tests. Wilson and 
Flemming (96) have experimented with 
“symbols scales” which test the ability 
of young children to name letters, to 
give letter sounds, to print letters, and 
to use simple phonic combinations. 
These tests can be given in kindergarten 
and the score thus obtained will corre- 
late .73 with a battery of reading tests 
given in first grade, and .67 with a 
similar battery in second grade. Gates, 
Bond, and Russell (37, 38), in their 
discussion of methods of determining 
reading readiness have emphasized the 
important point that readiness is not 
something you sit and wait for but 
is something that can be developed. A 
very useful resource for consultants, if 
I may borrow her phrase, is Professor 
Strang’s (88) reading diagnostic record 
for high school and college students. 
This is a record book and manual indi- 
cating what should come out of a pro- 
gram of tests and interviews to guide 
students who do not read easily. The 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests (40) have 
been revised again with the norms 
based on some thirty thousand cases. 
The new edition covers rate and com- 
prehension and also includes skills re- 
quired in locating information. 

What is new in personality tests? So 


far as paper-and-pencil tests are con- 
cerned, nothing significant has come to 
our attention since Spencer’s contribu- 
tion (87). Spencer devised an ingeni- 
ous questionnaire to bring out the rela- 
tionship between what a subject says 
about himself and the subject’s view of 
his father’s attitude, his mother’s atti- 
tude, the attitudes of friends, and an 
ideal attitude. Experimentally most of 
the interests of psychologists seem to be 
focused on frustration, a fact which 
may have social significance. There have 
been a number of interesting studies in 
that field. Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mow- 
rer and Sears (28) have produced an 
impressive book on the theme “aggres- 
sion is always a consequence of frustra- 
tion.” As between aggression which just 
lets off steam, and aggression which 
changes the world, they do not discrimi- 
nate. Rosenzweig (80, 81) has put 
forth the very important thesis that the 
basic factor in good personaliy adjust- 
ment is “frustration tolerance,” mean- 
ing “the capacity to withstand or resist 
frustrating situations without resorting 
to inadequate modes of adjustment.” He 
points out, with good ground, that as 
children grow up, one of their big prob- 
lems is learning to tolerate some frus- 
tration. It is true also that the neurotic 
is characterized by low frustration tol- 
erance, either in general, c= in some 
specific areas. Dr. Rosenzweig promises 
soon to publish a book which presents 
frustration as the basic problem in ex- 
perimental approaches to psychopath- 
ology. Again, however, we note that his 
thesis needs development on the positive 
side. Is his ideal the impassivity of an 
Indian youth passing through his ordeal 
without a sign, or is there something 
one should do about frustration instead 
of firmly to tolerate it? J. F. Brown (16) 
using an experimental situation like that 
which Lewin and Dembo made famous, 
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has been observing the reactions of psy- 
chiatric patients to thwarting. He finds 
a continuum of retreat from reality and 
depth of libidinal regression. His work 
suggests the possibility that we may be 
able to use such scales of retreat, regres- 
sion, aspiration, and so forth, to give an 
objective analysis of psychoses which 
are now measured only with adjectives 
like “mild” and “severe.” Experiments 
like those of Ackerman (1) on construc- 
tive behavior, other studies on level of 
aspiration, on conflict (46), on regres- 
sion (68, 82) on response to frustra- 
tion (69) and on other fundamental 
characteristics of personality may pro- 
vided operational definitions to replace 
general descriptive terms. Can we see 
here the foundation of a new and 
broader psychometrics? The most inter- 
esting fact is that we seem to be ap- 
proaching the formulation, on experi- 
mental grounds, of psychological theor- 
ies of personality adjustment. Hereto- 
fore most conceptual formulations have 
come from psychoanalysts and psychia- 
trists. 

On the whole there seems to be much 
more interest among clinicians in the 
development of new and better projec- 
tive techniques (33a, 45) than in the 
refinement by statistical means, of the 
more familiar types of test. The Rors- 
chach test has been especially influen- 
tial in educating psychologists to under- 
stand that mechanical standardization 
may defeat the purpose of attaining 
maximum insight into the individual 
tested (51). A kind of standardization 
of scoring is taking place by the shar- 
ing of experience and mutual criticism 
in the Rorschach Research Exchange 
(79b) and in the training offered by the 
Rorschach Institute. The anarchy of 
purely individual terminology is being 
replaced by cooperative agreement in 
a very interesting and not alwavs easy 


experiment in group thinking. 

New symbols have been found nec- 
essary in the shading and movement 
responses. Norms for children have 
been found somewhat different from the 
adult patterns (31, 50). The Rorschach 
method has been shown to identify dis- 
tinctive patterns in cases of organic 
brain injury (48a, 74b) and in schizo- 
phrenia (10a, 11, 49c, 79a). 

The questions most often raised by 
persons who are not experienced in the 
Rorschach method, concern the validity 
of interpretations and the consistency 
of interpretations by different examin- 
ers. There is some important evidence 
in the Rorschach Research Exchange, 
notably in Piotrowski’s “blind” analysis 
of a compulsion neurosis (74a) and 
Miale’s (21) “blind” analysis of a girl 
showing strong anxiety. Those who see 
the Rorschach Research Exchange are 
likely to be less skeptical than the read- 
ers of other journals, and the evidence 
so far published is not very convincing. 
Oddly enough, it is in the prediction of 
intellect that some of the most success- 
ful work has been done—note Mary 
Hunter’s (47) extraordinary success in 
placing three-fourths of fifty children 
within five points of their Stanford- 
Binet IQ! Still we would like to know 
what that talented and intuitive psy- 
chologist could have done had she for- 
gotten her ten cards, and conducted an 
interview. Dr. Hertz’s report (43b) in 
the same magazine, of three “blind” in- 
terpretations of the same record is 
much less satisfactory. In most of these 
validation studies the tables are set up 
to summarize points of agreement. In 
no study that we have seen is there a 
full tabulation of all known personality 
factors from case history, so arranged 
that one can identify the points that 
coincide, fail to meet, or contradict. In 
the Hertz study, for example, there was 
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agreement among the three experts that 


the young lady tested had superior in- 
telligence and broad, rich, versatile in- 
terests. Again, this test which is sup- 
posed to enter the depths of personality 
scores its more striking success in an 
incidental function—the estimation of 
intellect. There was further agreement 
among the Rorschach records that the 
lady was over-ambitious and the case 
record concurs. The statements about 
emotional! life are none too clear, al- 
though all of the interpreters feel that 
inner experience is somewhat confused. 
None of them hit on anything like the 
very important fact that she had been 
much affected by the death of her fiance. 
Beck thought she had a “great amount 
of creative, imaginative living” whereas 
Hertz thought her interests largely ex- 
trovert, with “inner life not well de- 
veloped.” Beck thought she represented 
a “neurosis with both manic and de- 
pressive features, the depressive more 
marked, a very rich personality, but 
much disturbed and tired, very tired, 
from her struggle.” Hertz wrote, “She 
is cheerful, high spirited, is ‘good com- 
pany,’ but tends to be superficial.” Klop- 
fer more guardedly referred to “her 
somewhat stilted behavior—except for 
general rich and free reaction to color— 
a greatly dilated personality structure, 
with a distinct predominance of the ex- 
traversial side.” I see little compelling 
reason for supposing that those three 
descriptions must refer to the same per- 
sonality. Perhaps they might—but then 
we enter that broad and dangerously 
loose realm in which almost any asser- 
tion might, in some sense, be true of any 
of us. Beck found no bizarre construc- 
tions, Hertz mentioned some, Klopfer 
omitted this point. Two of the testers 
stressed her artistic aptitude; the case 
history rating was only average in this 
line, and suggested much more interest 
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in sewing, baking, and keeping house. 
The point of this discussion is not to try 
to settle the correct interpretation of 
that record, but rather to raise the dif- 
ficulty of presenting descriptions of a 
total personality in a way which is fair 
both to the points of agreement and to 
the areas of discrepancy. Klopfer’s (52) 
recent outline of the factors in personal- 
ity on which the Rorschach can be ex- 
pected to give evidence is most timely 
and helpful. After all, it is hardly fair 
to ask the method, prolific as it is, to 
give indications of every aspect of per- 
sonality. With careful definition of the 
personality characteristics he lists it 
should now be possible to set up better 
validation experiments, and to show 
much more agreement among Ror- 
schach workers themselves and better 
articulation with other types of evi- 
dence about individuals. 

The Rorschach method has been given 
the lion’s share of attention in this re- 
view, because it is the best developed 
and most widely used of projective 
methods, but there are many others and 
doubtless new approaches will appear. 
The Harvard study (71) showed extra- 
ordinary promise in the Murray “ap- 
perception test” using pictures more 
explicit than the Rorschach blots, but 
around which the subject is encouraged 
to invent stories (59). 

A very widely used method is that of 
free play. Dolls, representing father, 
mother, and children have been shown 
to call forth interesting re-enactment of 
emotional conflicts. David Levy (54) 
has reported that dolls representing 
mother and a competing sibling, awaken 
hostility and rivalry responses among 
children of the Quekchi Indians in Gua- 
temala and of the Pilaga Indians in the 
Argentine. He believes that it is possi- 
ble with a techinque so close to biologi- 
cal fundamentals to explore personal re- 
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lationships among people, despite their 
varying cultural forms. 

What is new in case studies? Let us 
turn now to the case study, the longi- 
tudinal, long-term study of the complete 
personality. The Harvard study and the 
California study (56) based on every 
third child born in Berkeley during 
1928-9, are making outstanding contri- 
butions. One of the more revealing pro- 
jects in the California study has been a 
club house (19) adjoining the junior 
high school in which the students can 
carry on any activities they want to. 
Findings in these studies are only be- 
ginning to appear. The psychological im- 
portance of wide individual differences 
in the rate of growth has been shown. 
Bayley (9) has observed that progress 
during the first nine years is most ir- 
regular. Few indices obtained in baby- 
hood have much predictive value later. 
Even vocabulary at age three seems to 
be only moderately related to vocabulary 
six years later, and neither can be for- 
seen from age at which the child begins 
to talk. Macfarlane found one IQ which 
went up from 87 at twenty-one months 
to 178 at age 10, and another which 
went down almost as far. L. D. Ander- 
son (2) tells us that the various baby- 
tests won’t give much clue to Stanford- 
Binet IQ at age five. This kind of evi- 
dence impresses us again with the need 
to follow the same children over a 
period of years, to see not only how they 
vary, but why. 

What is new in records? The develop- 
ment of the long term study has raised 
new problems in record keeping. Test 
results require only simple forms, but 
when an autobiography must be record- 
ed the problem becomes more puzzling. 
This need to translate descriptive ma- 
terial into forms which permit counting 
and calculating is a frequent occurrence 
in psychological work, and may well be 


more important in the future. Fifteen 
years ago Dr. Chassell and I made one 
attempt in this direction and there have 
been many others. Mary Van Tuy] (92) 
recently reported to the American Psy- 
chological Association her project in re- 
ducing life histories to a form for sta- 
tistical study. Dr. Van Tuy] reduced her 
case studies to 150 categories with from 
two to sixty sub-items under each, but 
if this study is to go on Hollerith cards, 
as she plans, some further grouping will 
be needed. While it is true that each 
case is unique, it is also true that the 
same factors recur as significant in 
case after case. Might we not work to- 
ward some concensus regarding, say, 
fifty, more or less indispensable items 
which could be checked in a form to per- 
mit statistical comparison? Branham 
and Brooks (15) on their Hollerith card 
use the back for a profile. Connecting 
the punches gives a graphic portrayal of 
high and low factors. Records for the 
school have been enriched by Taxler’s 
(90) modification of the American 
Council on Education cumulative record 
so as to fit the needs of elementary 
school pupils. 

What is new in therapy? The first 
trend to recognize is the concern of 
psychologists with treatment. At one 
stage in our development we were asked 
only to help with diagnosis. Today psy- 
chologists in schools, social agencies and 
clinics are taking on an increasing re- 
sponsibility for the readjustment of in- 
dividuals. Correspondingly the lines of 
division between the therapeutic work 
of teacher, pastor, psychiatrist, coun- 
selor, social worker and psychologist 
have grown less distinct. 

Psychology has, as yet, made rather 
little contribution. to theories of ther- 
apy. We commonly turn to Freud, 
Jung, Adler, Rank, or Horney for ba- 
sic theoretical concepts. Our “laws of 
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learning” fit sometimes, but too often 
seem to lead to injurious procedures. 
Recently the conditioned-response 
school has developed some interest in 
psychotherapeutic concepts. They have 
long since learned how to disintegrate 
animals by frustration—perhaps they 
will find out how to remove the “neu- 
roses” they experimentally create. 
There is certainly a promising lead in 
the frustration work. Barker and Dem- 
bo (6) have shown that the child re- 
gresses when tasks baffle him. Reichen- 
berg (78) has carried this into con- 
structive application by showing that 
success builds up morale, not only in 
the specific area of success, but also for 
other tasks previously refused. Now 
that Baker (4) has found that a PGR 
to a subliminal tone can be modified by 
making it conscious, perhaps the mech- 
anism of catharsis will be better under- 
stood. A very practical application of 
conditioning to treatment is the enure- 
sis apparatus described first, I think, 
by Mowrer (66, 67) but apparently in- 
dependently invented a few months lat- 
er by Morgan (65). The first moisture 
closes an electric contact and rings an 
alarm. Soon the waking is conditioned 
to internal sensations which precede 
the urination. Psychiatrists (39, 62) 
who have investigated the complex eti- 
ology of enuresis are inclined to be a 
bit indignant at this superficial attack 
on the problem which, at best, they say, 
will further complicate the choice of 
symptoms. 

A psychological treatment so simple 
as to be almost amusing has been re- 
ported by Yates (103). A nineteen- 
year-old girl who was upset and wept 
readily, was stabilized by a few hours 
of training to use the word “calm” as a 
signal to reinstate moods of peace and 
harmony. Dr. Yates reports no re- 
lapses among neurotics after only three 


hours of treatment. 

One characteristic of modern therapy 
has been growing distrust of methods 
that are purely verbal. There is a feel- 
ing that the whole organism should 
participate in the adjustment process. 
Moreno’s (64) theory has been that as 
a person acts out a part, something 
more fundamental happens than would 
happen if he just thought of being in a 
situation. Franz (33b) has applied the 
spontaneity principle to the treatment 
of stage fright and other perils of the 
public speaker. Play therapy illustrates 
very clearly the value to the child of 
working out his feelings, his conflicts, 
and his solutions, with his whole beha- 
vior. 

It is encouraging to note that psycho- 
analysis is gradually attaining a posi- 
tion of greater respect in the psycho- 
logical world. The symposium (14) in 
the current number of the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology is one 
indication. Apparently the task of ana- 
lyzing a sophisticated psychologist is 
extremenly difficult. We have an arsenal 
well-stocked for defense. Nevertheless 
psychoanalytic concepts are being bet- 
ter understood and are gradually find- 
ing their way into experimental inves- 
tigations, even with animals. I venture 
to predict that one consequence of the 
expatriation of most of the best Euro- 
pean analysts will be the breaking 
down of the walls which have cloistered 
the psychoanalytic sect, and the very 
fruitful interaction between psychoana- 
lytic findings and the basic principles of 
contemporary American psychology. 

One of the trends which impresses 
me as of greatest importance for the 
future of psychological work is the de- 
velopment of group methods of ther- 
apy. It is not only that we do not have 
time to work in lengthy individual 
analysis with all the people who need 
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psychological assistance, but the facts 
seem to indicate that in many respects 
the large group situation is actually 
more therapeutic than is the small 
group of two. Dr. Temple Burling in 
the current issue of Group Work makes 
the point that the principle difference 
between case work and group work is 
that the former situation is simpler and 
hence better adapted to the needs of 
sick personalities. In both case work 
and group leadership, the effective 
“stuff” of therapy — human relation- 
ships—can operate. The teacher or club 
leader may be quite as much of a “ther- 
apist” as the psychoanalyst. In the 
group there are, we have said, certain 
special advantages. One is that each 
member has contact with a wider va- 
riety of personalities than he would 
have in a series of clinic interviews. 
More aspects of himself are called out. 
The range of doing is richer and wider. 
Success in relationships with his own 
age group is more important, often, for 
a child or adolescent, than success in 
an interview with a trained adult. Even 
catharsis and transference, which might 
seem to be the special characteristics 
of the secluded interview, may be facil- 
itated because the group all express 
their aggression or hostility or devo- 
tion, in some shared enterprise. 

It is true, of course, that negotiating 
relationships in a group is harder than 
in the simplified counseling situation. 
If the client is badly maladjusted he 
may have to practice, first, in the sim- 
ple relationship with one person skilled 
in helping keep the rapport growing de- 
spite the client’s clumsiness. This is the 
kindergarten—but promotion should 
mean a larger group. Miller and Slav- 
son (63) suggest that individual psy- 
chotherapy may well be carried on 
along with group participation for a 
time, to help interpret success and fail- 


ure in social adjustments. 

Durkin (32) and Gabriel (36) have 
described very encouraging experi- 
ments with group therapy. Durkin gave 
the children great freedom, but inter- 
preted their behavior to them. She 
helped them to recognize why they were 
talking or acting in some fashion, but 
assured them that this was a place 
where they could do anything they 
wanted to do. She felt that one of the 
therapeutic elements in the group was 
recognition by each child that other 
children had similar impulses, conflicts 
and problems. Curran’s (24, 25) work 
with adolescents at Bellevue, where 
boys wrote, acted and criticized play- 
lets of life as they saw it, seems to be 
another promising development in 
group therapy. Martin (58) showed 
how a boy’s club could serve to counter- 
balance in a therapeutic way, the pres- 
sures and strains arising in the home. 
Johnson (48) discovered that the boys 
themselves were able to do more than 
an adult leader could do in providing 
an environment in which an “isolate” 
could make a social adjustment. 

What is new in theory? The final 
trend which this paper will stress grows 
rather directly out of the promising 
work in group therapy. I refer to the 
growing awareness of the relations be- 
tween individual and social psychology. 
We can see it in the journals. Consider 
for example the interesting bracketing 
of “abnormal and social psychology” 
(49b). Among the new magazines in 
our field, Psychiatry bears the sub- 
title “journal of the biology and the 
pathology of interpersonal relations” 
(75). It discusses not only individual 
disorders, but such matters as statism, 
propaganda, the personality conse- 
quences of the poor social and econom- 
ic environment of the Negro (10b), and 
(in a thesis which seems to me funda- 
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mentally mistaken) the fascist implica- 
tions of the philosophy behind Will 
Therapy (35). Sociometry (86), an- 
other new journal, has seen the task 
of the psychologist in its social setting. 
The Psychologists’ League Journal (76) 
has recently been concerned with dis- 
cussions by Bartlett (7), Chein (20), 
Hertzmann and Neff (44) on Freudian 
theory in relation to the culture of his 
generation and ours. In the Psycho- 
analytic Review, recently, Devereux 
(27) faces the curious absence of schi- 
zophrenia in primitive cultures. In the 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
Witmer (98) traces parallels between 
dynamic psychiatry and cultural an- 
thropology, while Freedman (34) at- 
temps a stimulating Marxist version of 
psychoanalysis. He can show without 
difficulty that capitalism produces some 
repressions which Freud did not speci- 
fy, and that the attempt to make these 
conscious is resisted in patterns similar 
to resistances the analysts have studied. 
There is no reason to suppose that con- 
flicts between a super-ego of respecta- 
bility and the native impulses, takes 
place only in the bathroom. 

With all of these evidences I am en- 
couraged to believe that we shall see 
students of society and students of in- 
dividual behavior draw closer. Perhaps 
they will discover that they have been 
working, in their artificially separate 
disciplines, upon different concepts of 
the same problem. It seems to me that 
in the near future, psychological diag- 
nosis and therapy is likely to profit less 
from advances in biochemistry, neural 
physiology, the study of animal beha- 
vior, or the use of brass instruments, 
than from the interaction of our disci- 
pline with increasing knowledge of the 
culture patterns, economic conflicts, 
power relationships and social strains 
in our changing civilization. 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY* 


By WARREN W. COXE 
DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF RESEARCH, NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


E are witnessing, today, the 
birth of a new profession—ap- 
plied psychology. This infant we are 
sure is destined to have a unique part 
to play in society. We should plan, with 
all the zeal of parents contemplating 
their first-born, for the proper bring- 
ing-up of this infant. I assume that it 
is my task to bring before you some of 
the problems which I conceive will be 
involved in his rearing. 

Many of the older professions are 
hoary with age and have accumulated 
about themselves traditions and stand- 
ards not altogether appropriate to the 
present social situation. Professional 
psychology has no such traditions. Al- 
though it can adopt the standards and 
outlook of the older professions it has 
an opportunity, because it has no tradi- 
tions, to formulate standards and atti- 
tudes more closely related to the prob- 
lems of our present-day world. I assume 
that this part of the program of the an- 
nual meeting of the New York State As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology might 
be considered a baby clinic in which we 
will investigate the present health sta- 
tus of this new infant and try to deter- 
mine as best we may the proper diet, 
training and exercise which should be 
given. Possibly we will make mistakes 
but we must plan if the child is to 
make the best use of his heritage. 

The inherited characteristics of this 


1 Paper read at the Third Annual Meeting 
of the New York State Association for A) 
plied Psychology at Fordham University, Fe 
ruary 10, 1940. 


infant are well known. They consist of 
all the scientific and theoretical psycho- 
logical developments of years past and 
of contributions from biology, physiol- 
ogy, statistics, chemistry, neurology and 
psychiatry. Many of you know the na- 
ture of these developments better than 
I and they will not be considered in this 
paper. However, we do need to consid- 
er this infant’s environment. How shall 
we plan his development so that he will 
make best use of his talents and so that 
he may be of fullest service to society? 

The professional problems of applied 
psychology relate more to the function- 
ing of psychological findings in society 
than to their nature. It seems reason- 
able, therefore, that the basis for any 
discussion of the professional problems 
of applied psychology should begin by 
an analysis of its place in our present- 
day social organization. 

We may first consider in what re- 
spects the obligations of the profession- 
al psychologist are different from those 
of the scientific psychologist. The terms 
“professional psychologist” and “scien- 
tific psychologist” are used here as ab- 
stractions. Many if not most individ- 
uals are both. As a professional psy- 
chologist, however, one’s first considera- 
tion is the welfare of human beings in 
all their various social relationships; as 
a scientific psychologist one’s first con- 
sideration is the advancement of psy- 
chological knowledge. The point of this 
proposition may be clarified when we 
consider the field of medicine. For the 
sake of discovering the better treat- 
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ment of a disease it has happened in the 
past that human beings have been will- 
ing to be used for experimental pur- 
poses. The physician using human be- 
ings in this way was a scientist. As a 
professional physician his obligation 
would be that of conserving human life 
and ameliorating its afflictions. Fur- 
thermore, the scientific psychologist is 
often concerned with exploring and de- 
fining the field of psychology whereas 
the professional psychologist’s concern 
is with interpreting and utilizing psy- 
chological knowledge in the solution of 
particular human problems. 

In the past the scientific aspects of 
psychology have been stressed both in 
research and in teaching. It has been 
considered a discipline comparable in 
many ways to physics, mathematics and 
language. In the same way that the 
study of language is supposed to help 
an individual to improve his speech and 
his writing so the study of psychology 
helped the individual to develop a bet- 
ter understanding of his mental and 
emotional life. When psychologists pro- 
pose to use their training in psychology 
not only for their own self-improve- 
ment but to help others to make better 
adjustment they become professional. 
Professional problems arise with the 
use of psychology in this way. 

There is another type of worker in 
the field of psychology which is not in- 
cluded by the terms professional psy- 
chologist or scientific psychologist. I 
will call him the technician. One ex- 
ample is the psychometrician. He is an 
expert in the use of techniques, such as 
giving tests or analyzing the coverage 
of advertising. He does not have re- 
sponsibility for the use to which the re- 
sults of his work are employed. His 
results may be reported to a psychia- 
trist who integrates them with other re- 
sults and makes his own report; his 
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results may go to an officer of an in- 
dustrial concern who uses them in such 
ways as will further the interests of 
the industry. The technician is not a 
scientific psychologist because his ob- 
jective is rarely the advancement of 
psychological knowledge; he is not a 
professional psychologist because he 
does not give first consideration to the 
welfare of human beings. 

When psychologists become profes- 
sional they need to know what kinds of 
individuals will come to their attention 
for help but they also need to know in 
what sort of a world these individuals 
live. The times we are now living in 
produce many problems which must be 
reckoned with by the professional psy- 
chologist. In this connection I would 
like to quote from the last annual re- 
port of Dr. C. Charles Burlingame, 
Psychiatrist-in-Chief of the Hartford 
Retreat: 


Will this period produce an undue number 
of psychopathic personalities, psychoneurot- 
ies, or psychotics? I am afraid it will. I sus- 
pect that the psychopathic personality owes 
his condition less to hereditary factors than 
to the conditioning of his environment—and 
by environment I mean the external forces 
that begin to affect him from the moment of 
his birth. The environment of the average 
young man during these depression years has 
been far from good in many respects. I do 
not refer to home environment—I refer to the 
general attitude of people toward life in 
America, the pattern of thinking and acting 
that is presented to him by older people, the 
prevailing attitude of society toward certain 
fundamentals, the general feeling of depen- 
dency and hopelessness, the willingness to let 
somebody else be responsible for one—those 
are the things that have been sapping strength. 

Today, more than ever before, is it obliga- 
tory upon the psychiatrist to be fully aware 
of what goes on in the world about him. He 
must supplement his reading of medical jour- 
nals by a thorough knowledge of life as it is 
being lived, by keeping in close touch with the 
press, the radio, magazines, and every other 
medium for gathering current information. 
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He must interpret world events in terms of 
their effect upon the individuals in it, many 
of whom will some day come to him for help 
and guidance. It is not only the fish in the 
stream which he must study, but also the wa- 
ters in which the fish swim. He must be ac- 
quainted with the hidden shoals, the rapids, 
the muddy stagnant pools, as well as the clear 
waters, if he is to understand the fish. 


The professional psychologist, of 
course, must understand human beha- 
vior as a manifestation of innate ten- 
dencies and as an adjustment to envi- 
ronment but he must have a philosophy 
or a set of principles which will guide 
him in his attempt to bring about im- 
proved adjustments. It is this philos- 
ophy or set of principles which we will 
call his code of ethics. It is not derived 
from his study of psychology itself. It 
is derived from the social mores and 
from his interpretation of social trends. 
We must consider, therefore, some of 
the ways in which the obligations of the 
professional psychologist are derived 
from a consideration of his place in our 
social organization. 

It is a matter of common observation 
that recent generations have witnessed 
an unequal advance of material and hu- 
man welfare, or, as it is more common- 
ly stated, that there has been greater 
advance in the physical than in the so- 
cial sciences. This tendency in our civi- 
lization is carred over into the lives of 
individuals where concern over mate- 
rial welfare has produced mental con- 
ditions of a very serious nature. The 
corrective is a greater emphasis upon 
human values and human relationships. 
A saner and more wholesome outlook 
would be realized when material wel- 
fare contributed to satisfying human 
relationships instead of using human re- 
lationships to advance material welfare. 

Although a large part of the psychol- 
ogist’s work will be helping individuals 
to get a better sense of values he also 
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has an obligation to advise and influ- 
ence, so far as possible, the various 
agencies affecting human beings. Con- 
trols over material and economic affairs 
should be evaluated not alone from the 
standpoint of their economic efficiency 
but from the standpoint of their effect 
upon human beings. 

Another social trend of considerable 
concern to the psychologist is the grow- 
ing complexity of business and govern- 
mental organization. The result of this 
growing complexity has been to de- 
crease the opportunity for personal con- 
tact between the employee and the em- 
ployer and between the individual citi- 
zen and his government. When our 
industrial enterprises were smaller and 
when government was more decentral- 
ized the individual was able through 
primary group contacts to understand 
the problems and purposes of the or- 
ganization of which he was a part. It 
is not to be implied that a return to a 
more primitive organization is possible 
or desirable but it is essential that the 
individual either be given a greater 
opportunity for satisfying primary 
group contacts or a better understand- 
ing of organization and its purposes. 
The increasing number of personnel 
and public relation directors is a recog- 
nition of this need. In many ways these 
directors make it possible for the indi- 
vidual to express himself and for man- 
agement to become acquainted with 
misunderstanding and with individual 
problems which can often be easily 
solved. 

Proposed reorganizations of business 
and government should be studied by 
the psychologist to determine whether 
or not they will allow adequate oppor- 
tunity for the wide ranges of individ- 
ual differences which are known to 
exist. The form of the organization 
should also be considered from the 
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standpoint of the opportunity it offers 
for cooperation and understanding. 

Very closely related to the increasing 
complexity of organization are the 
problems arising from the industriali- 
zation of society. One of the first things 
to be noted when society enters upon 
the stage of industrialization is that 
adaptability on the part of large masses 
of the population is more important 
than skill because of rapid technologi- 
cal and social changes. The failure on 
the part of individuals to realize this 
produces many of the problems coming 
to the attention of the psychologist. 
Closely associated with the need of 
greater adaptability is the need for 
greater security. While the psycholo- 
gist may not have the full answer he 
can make a contribution toward giving 
the individual a greater feeling of se- 
curity. 

Because work in an industralized so- 
ciety is more specialized and demands 
for many a smaller portion of the indi- 
vidual’s ability, he must find satisfac- 
tion in life through the use of recrea- 
tion and leisure time. In doing this he 
frequently needs expert guidance. 

The political philosophy of the coun- 
try in which the psychologist lives 
should have an influence upon his pro- 
fessional practice. In a democracy this 
will mean that to every individual 
should be given responsibility and in- 
dependence to the extent of his capac- 
ity. The psychologist’s obligation will 
be to help the individual realize this 
objective. This is the basis of the psy- 
chologist’s professional relationships 
whether he be a clinica] psychologist or 
a psychologist in industry. Further- 
more, it should be the aim of the psy- 
chologist to help society, in so far as he 
can, to provide opportunities commen- 
surate with individual differences. This 
latter may be realized through assis- 


tance in occupational planning. 

In a totalitarian government the pro- 
fessional practice of psychology would 
be controlled by a totally different ide- 
ology. Here the interests of the gov- 
ernment would be paramount and the 
individual might need to be sacrificed 
for his government and it would be the 
obligation of the psychologist to help 
the government adapt the individual to 
its needs. 

Particularly when we come to the 
question as to who should be licensed by 
the State to practice psychology the po- 
litical philosophy of the State becomes 
of paramount importance. A State can- 
not afford to license people to practice 
psychology who would destroy the 
State which licenses them. This raises 
a question as to the ultimate result of 
a system of state licensing. 

In many of the studies of social 
trends which have been made in recent 
years interpretations have been made 
in the economic, medical or biological 
fields. Infrequently have these trends 
been given a psychological interpreta- 
tion. Professional psychology needs to 
point out the interrelationship between 
social trends and emotions, attitudes 
and behavior of human beings. It is as 
important to appraise the direction our 
society is going in terms of its effect 
upon man’s intellectual and emotional 
life as it is upon his physical well being 
and more important than its effect upon 
national wealth. 

There has been a growing interest in 
recent years in municipal, county, state 
and national planning. If social and 
economic planning is desirable, as I be- 
lieve it is, the professional psycholo- 
gist should be prepared to give consid- 
erable assistance. He can evaluate the 
proposed plans in terms of their influ- 
ence on individuals. For example, if it 
is suggested that marginal land be 
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abandoned and bought up by the State 
for parks or reforestation, the effect on 
the inhabitants and on communities 
where they may resettle should be stud- 
ied from both the sociological and psy- 
chological standpoint. In other types of 
social planning, such as the organiza- 
tion of a cooperative or the inaugura- 
tion of such a project as that in the 
Tennessee Valley, evaluation needs to 
be made of opportunities which it offers 
to varied individual interests and abil- 
ities. 

Thus far I have attempted to show 
how the professional obligations of psy- 
chologists may be derived from a con- 
sideration of various aspects of our 
social organization. This approach 
would seem to be the only basis for de- 
veloping a professional outlook and 
standards of practice. If there are dis- 
agreements they will be with the analy- 
sis of the social organization; they can- 
not be with the fundamental thesis. 
Standards of training, licensing, condi- 
tions of employment, salaries and other 
topics commonly discussed in profes- 
sional meetings are really the mechan- 
ics by which the profession carries out 
its obligation to society. The more gen- 
eral outlook will influence our solution 
to these more specific problems. In the 
rest of the time at my disposal, let me 
discuss some of the more specific and 
immediate professional problems. 

For convenience we may consider 
these under three heads: (1) Standards 
of training and practice; (2) licensing 
and certification; and (3) employment 
and salaries. 

Professional psychology, as well as 
medicine, is more than an applied sci- 
ence—it is an art. Research has not yet 
found an answer to every human prob- 
lem which may be presented to a psy- 
chologist and it probably never will. 
Many solutions must be left to the com- 


mon sense and ingenuity of the practi- 
tioner. Even in those areas where re- 
search has made a contribution, the ef- 
fective use of the findings will depend 
upon personal qualities. This beir: 
granted, it follows that (1) more em- 
phasis needs to be given to the selection 
of candidates for training, (2) the art 
aspect of professional practice needs 
more emphasis, (3) instructors need to 
be chosen not only for their scholarship 
but for their professional success and 
(4) standards of training should con- 
sist not only of a reasonable distribu- 
tion of credits in subject-matter fields, 
but of an appraisal by the faculty of 
the candidate’s competence and of a 
recommendation from the member of 
the faculty under whom the practical 
work was done. 

It is assumed that the student should 
be thoroughly acquainted with research 
in applied psychology as it relates to 
his particular field. In addition to this, 
I would suggest that the broader social 
implications of this research should be 
pointed out and that its findings be in- 
tegrated with such related fields as bi- 
ology, neurology, economics, sociology 
and government. 

There is danger, as I may have al- 
ready implied, that training consist of 
the mastery of certain arbitrarily se- 
lected subject matter. We should keep 
in mind that the same competence can 
be reached by any one of several paths. 
It is not the path that is important but 
the goal. Would it not be well, there- 
fore, to give more attention to specify- 
ing the qualities of a competent profes- 
sional psychologist? 

Finally, let me raise another train- 
ing problem which seems to be emerg- 
ing. Briefly stated, is there a basic psy- 
chological discipline which prepares 
psychologists for all fields of applied 
psychology or different disciplines for 
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each field? Specifically, should the ba- 
sic training of the psychologist in edu- 
cation differ in essential respects from 
the training of the clinical psycholo- 
gist, the consulting psychologist or the 
industrial psychologist? Granting that 
the psychologist working in_ prisons 
should be acquainted with crime, that 
the psychologist in state schools should 
know feeble-mindedness, etc., is there a 
further difference desirable in the psy- 
chological requirements? This raises 
the whole question of specialization. 
The issue is somewhat similar to medi- 
cal specialization. Personally, I would 
like to see the problem of specialization 
dropped until we have raised the level 
of basic preparation. To specialize on 
a low level of preparation smacks too 
much of the skilled artisan rather than 
of professional service. 

Any discussion of professional prob- 
lems of psychologists must consider the 
questions involved in licensing, if for 
no other reason than because it is be- 
ing given so much attention. Licensing 
should be thought of as a method by 
which the public is helped to distinguish 
between the sound and reliable practic- 
tioner and the impostor. Sometimes, 
from the discussions, one is inclined to 
think that psychologists think of it as 
a means of advancing their own inter- 
ests, and as an advertising device. Un- 
fortunately there is no general public 
interest in licensing psychologists. Did 
such general interest exist, psycholo- 
gists would be under obligation to ad- 
vise concerning desirable standards. We 
should be clear about certain issues. Li- 
censing legislation for psychology does 
not thereby make psychology a profes- 
sion. We license real estate brokers— 
some states licence barbers and beauti- 
cians—but these are not accepted as 
professions. It is increasingly recog- 
nized that licensing has failed in many 


fields to prevent malpractice or to in- 
sure a better service to the public. 
Often it is a shield behind which the 
unsocial may be protected. 

Licensing as well as entrance restric- 
tions to training may be used as a de- 
vice for limiting the number permitted 
to enter the professional practice of 
psychology. There is ample justifica- 
tion for this. Training for all the pro- 
fessions is so extensive and so special- 
ized that we should not expect frequent 
transfers to other occupations. Those 
who are willing to take on this lengthy 
training, with the sacrifice it entails, 
should have a reasonable degree of pro- 
tection. This issue, however, can be 
more appropriately discussed in the 
next topic on employment. 

There remains, however, a really 
great need for educating the public in 
regard to the contribution of psychol- 
ogy and in regard to minimum stand- 
ards for psychologists. Although I be- 
lieve licensing is an ineffective way of 
doing this, I cannot now suggest a 
wholly satisfactory means. 

Many of the social factors which con- 
dition employment are also the factors 
which affect salary and they therefore 
can be discussed together. Because the 
increasing demand for professional 
services is so closely related to social 
and .economic changes, it will be well 
to have in mind some of the character- 
istics of these changes. 

It will serve our purposes if we use 
the three stages of social and economic 
evolution employed by Kotschnig in 
Unemployment in the Learned Profes- 
sions.? In the primary stage agricultur- 
al and pastoral occupations are most 
important. In the secondary, or indus- 

2 Kotschnig, Walter M. Unemployment in 
the Learned Professions; an International 
Study of Occupational and Educational Plan- 
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trial stage, fewer work upon the land 
and more in industry. Occupational 
changes are very frequent due to inven- 
tions and changing fashions. Adapta- 
bility is more important than skill, at 
least for large masses of the population. 
There is a marked increase of mana- 
gers, experts and professional persons. 
The tertiary stage is closely related to 
the secondary. In it the demand for 
those services and goods, formerly re- 
served for the wealthy, becomes more 
general. The demand for workers in 
agriculture and industry is stationary 
or declining but the demand in the pro- 
fessional and higher service occupa- 
tions requiring creative ability and 
skill is increasing. For very large num- 
bers adaptability is more necessary 
than skill. 

While one can find areas in the United 
States at each of the three stages of de- 
velopment, here in New York there is 
evidence that we have entered the ter- 
tiary stage. We may predict, therefore, 
that the demand for the professional 
psychologist will probably increase with 
continued industrialization. Not only is 
this prediction warranted because of 
the increasing demand for professional 
services in general but because one of 
the most important problems produced 
by an industrial era, namely the prob- 
lem of adaptability, is peculiarly a prob- 
lem for the psychologist. 

This probable rapid increase of pro- 
fessional psychologists is almost sure to 
be accompanied by results which many 
will not welcome. Time does not permit 
me to review the evidence for the state- 
ments which follow, but I believe they 
can be well substantiated. The social 
status of professional persons in gen- 
eral will decline, accompanied by a rise 
in the status of the manual worker. 
There will probably be greater stabili- 
zation of income with higher minimum 


and lower maximum than among pro- 
fessional people at present. It would 
also be reasonable to expect that com- 
petition for jobs will be more intense, 
at least during the period in which 
standards are being raised, those with 
the most thorough preparation being 
given preference. 

Another factor influencing employ- 
ment is that of socialization. Among the 
older professions, the ministry has al- 
ways been socialized, teaching has 
usually been, but law and medicine are 
just now in the process of socialization. 
Psychology as an emerging profession 
is entering the stage at a time when 
complete socialization seems to be the 
trend. The independent practice of psy- 
chology is not likely to develop to any 
extent. Most of our professional psy- 
chologists are now employed by public 
agencies and there would seem to be 
possibilities for much more employ- 
ment. 

Corroboration of this view is found 
in the fact that the only public agencies 
interested in establishing standards for 
psychologists are the civil service and 
the public schools. It would seem that 
the standards these agencies will set up 
will be more influential than any stand- 
ards which may be set up in a licensing 
system. 

There is another problem related to 
employment which has not been given 
much attention to date. It is that of 
limiting the number who are permitted 
to enter the profession. The length of 
training and specialization required to 
become a professional psychologist not 
only precludes frequent transferring to 
other occupations but such transfers 
would mark a distinct economic loss. It 
is socially desirable that some method 
be adopted for limiting supply to need. 

I have attempted to point out the ob- 
ligations of the professional psycholo- 
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gist as they may be derived from an 
analysis of his place in our present so- 
cial organization, and the issues in- 
volved if we consider some of the more 
immediate and concrete professional 
problems of the applied psychologist. 
Both approaches are attempts to under- 
stand what is meant by the process of 
becoming professionalized. Although it 
is difficult to formulate a satisfactory 
definition of the word profession, it is 
possible to indicate some of its implica- 


tions. We have accepted readily the 
idea that it means an extended period 
of preparation and have spent much 
time in formulating standards. We 
have not given sufficient attention to 
the social need which the psychologist 
can satisfy. This is the aspect I have 
attempted to emphasize. Unless this 
aspect becomes the subject of serious 
consideration, psychologists cannot rise 
to the level of professional persons but 
will degenerate into mere technicians. 
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SELECTION TESTS FOR AVIATION MECHANICS’ 
By WILLARD HARRELL 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


AND 
RICHARD FAUBION 
AIR CORPS TECHNICAL SCHOOLS? 


STUDY of tests which might be 
used to aid the selection and 
classification of United States aviation 
maintenance personnel has been in 
progress since September, 1938. More 
than six hundred soldiers, students of 
the U. S. Army Air Corps Technical 
Schools, have been examined with an 
extensive list of psychological tests. 
Two kinds of criteria, relatively objec- 
tive measures such as machine shop 
products, and instructors’ grades from 
technical courses, are being related to 
test scores. Results from only the lat- 
ter, that is, course grades will be des- 
cribed in the present report. 

In order to be eligible for enrollment 
into the Air Corps Technical Schools a 
soldier has to be a high school graduate 
or the “equivalent.” Only high school 
graduates were included in the present 
study and selection of cases was further 
made by holding the age range from 
eighteen to twenty-three years, which 
range incidentally would take in the 
bulk of the students. Critical scores on 
Army Alpha and a mathematics test are 
used as admission requirements. 

Students take a basic course com- 
posed of Shop Mathematics, Mechanical 

1A problem supported by the Air Corps 
Technical Sch. is and a grant from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Graduate School. This report 
was presented first at the Washington A.A.A. 
P. meeting November 24, 1939. 

2 Faubion administered the tests, supervised 
the scoring, and secured the criteria; Harrell 


chose the tests and is responsible for the sta- 
tistical computations. 


Drafting and Blue Print Reading, Air 
Corps Fundamentals, Metalwork, and 
Electricity, regardless of later speciali- 
zation which may be in either Radio, 
Airplane Mechanics, Photography or 
other subjects. The basic course lasted 
eight weeks for the cases included in the 
current report. 

Tests given in this investigation were 
chosen with reference to a previous 
study by Harrell so as to seek pure 
measures of spatial and perceptual fac- 
tors. 

Table I shows the tests which were 
used along with their correlation coeffi- 
cients with basic grades for eighty-four 
cases. A factor analysis is being made 
of twenty-four of these variables. 

Grades from three courses, Shop 
Mathematics, Mechanical Drafting and 
Blue Print Reading, and Metalwork 
were combined to obtain a composite 
basic instruction grade. Thirteen cor- 
relations with the composite grades are 
as high as .4 as shown in the last col- 
umn of Table I. Four tests, Thurstone’s 
Surface Development, Mechanical 
Movements, Identical Forms, and Army 
Alpha Addition, give a multiple corre- 
lation of .72 with this composite basic 
grade. If these correlations are con- 
firmed with other groups the test bat- 
tery for selecting Air Corps Technical 
Students will be modified. 


8’ Willard Harrell. A Factor Analysis of 
Mechanical Ability Tests. Psychometrika, 
1940, 5, (1): pp. 17-33. 
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TABLE I 
PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN 
Basic INSTRUCTION GRADES AND TEST SCORES 
(N equais 84) 
< = eS 40 
TEST = & & 4 
< ° 
n A wm] < | as + 
— 40 41 42 43 44 44 
1. Alpha Addition - - - - - - - -| +0.54 +0.02 |—0.04| +0.22 | —0.08| +0.29 
2. Alpha Arithmetic - - - - - - - 18 10 14 —.11 01 16 
8. Alpha Common Sense - - - - - .05 13 13 05 13 13 
4. Alpha Word Opposites - - - - - 15 17 .08 .20 05 18 
5. Alpha Mixed Sentences - - - - -| —.05 15 .03 —.03 .03 05 
6. Alpha No. Series Completion - - - 32 16 04 .05 04 27 
7. Alpha Word Analogies - - - - - 17 .06 14 14 .03 13 
8. Alpha Reasoning - - - - - - - .04 13 22 —.05 —.19 .06 
Alpha Total - - - - - - = =| .22 19 | 16 Al .02 .22 
9. Stenquist I - - - - - - - - -| —10 42 | —.12 18 44 26 
10. Minn. Form Boards (Q. & L.) - - 21 Al | 06 19 36 Al 
11. MacQuarrie Tracing - - - - - - 19 42 | 02 .08 38 Al 
12. MacQuarrie Tapping - - - - - - All 19 | 04 .02 —.01 15 
138. MacQuarrie Dotting - - - - - - 15 25 | ll 02 ll .23 
14. MacQuarrie Copying - - - - - - 24 30 | —.10 .06 15 32 
15. MacQuarrie Location - - - - - - 389 36 12 .06 13 43 
16. MacQuarrie Blocks - - - - - - .29 39 .04 02 17 .40 
17. MacQuarrie Pursuit - - - - - - 37 27 —.05 13 21 42 
MacQuarrie Total - - - - - - 37 AT 01 .08 13 AT 
18. Detroit Tool Recognition - - - - 17 .40 15 18 34 38 
19. Detroit Tracing - - - - - - - -| —0l —.07 05 —.16 —.06 —.06 
20. Detroit Size Perception- - - - - 25 .22 16 —.01 12 .28 
21. Detroit Tool Use (Words) - - - - 06 42 —.02 .28 35 33 
22. Detroit Bolt Perception - - - - - 19 16 —11 —.04 ll 22 
28. Detroit Formboard - - - - - - .09 14 01 .02 10 15 
24. Detroit Tool Use (Pictures) - - - .02 40 —.16 15 35 30 
25. Detroit Mechanical Movements - - 14 42 | —.10 19 40 39 
26. Detroit No. of Tools in Home - -| —.04 .: oe 16 ll 24 10 
Detroit Total - - - - - - - . .23 56 —-.04 16 46 52 
27. Thurstone Mechanical Movements - 14 Al —.08 21 Al 39 
28. Thurstone Figure Classification - - 26 40 —.12 17 .23 40 
29. Thurstone Cubes - - - - - - - 15 25 01 —.11 10 23 
30. Stenquist II Exercise i - - - - - 12 37 —.20 07 27 32 
31. Stenquist II Exercise 2 - - - - -| —.06 .23 —.16 06 27 15 
32. Stenquist II Exercise 3 - - - - - 25 52 —.02 25 35 49 
Stenquist II Total- - - - - - 12 48 —.18 16 39 40 
33. Thurstone Surface Development - - 34 54 03 .00 37 55 
34. Thurstone Flags - - - - - - - 31 33 —.23 01 13 37 
35. Thurstone Areas - - - - - - -| —Ol 17 —.11 01 01 .08 
36. Thurstone Identical Forms - - - - 33 .26 .06 —.04 17 36 
37. Thurstone Lozenges B - - - - - 22 A2 —.10 14 31 Al 
28. Thurstone Punched Holes - - - -/| +0.31 +0.40 |—0.08| —0.02 | +0.17| +0.42 
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INTERPRETING PSYCHOLOGICAL DATA TO THOSE 
WHO MUST USE THEM IN INDUSTRY’ 


By B. V MOORE 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


UCCESSFULLY interpreting psy- 
chological data to persons in in- 
dustry depends on tie same principles 
underlying effective teaching or selling. 
One must begin where the mind of the 
learner or buyer is, where his interests 
and problems have concentrated his 
thoughts and with what he under- 
stands. It is not easy for the academi- 
cian to state essential psychological 
principles and concepts in simple form, 
but it is possible to do so; that is, help 
the average foreman or supervisor in 
industry better understand human be- 
havior and experience, and do it with- 
out debasing psychology. Although the 
method of doing this should be based 
on scientific knowledge of learning, ac- 
tual success in applying it is an art 
rather than a science. There are very 
few, if any, researches bearing directly 
on this process, and I scarcely know 
how I could present a scientific treatise 
on the subject, so I shall report rather 
some practices and techniques which 
seem to contribute to success in the art 
of interpreting psychological facts to 
persons in industry. 

The Pennsylvania State College, be- 
ing a State supported land-grant insti- 
tution, has felt the obligation of giving 
services to all interests in the state, of 
which the industries are prominent. 
The Department of Engineering Exten- 
sion for several years has helped indus- 


1 Paper read at the Third Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Association for Applied 
Psychology, Inc., at Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 24-26, 1939. 


tries in foreman training programs, 
and in this work there was a growing 
realization that not merely technical 
engineering training was needed, but 
also insight into human behavior, its 
motivation, and the facts of individual 
differences. That the aid of psycholo- 
gists should have been sought, how- 
ever, should not be considered as in- 
evitable or to be taken for granted. 
Since 1920, your speaker had offered on 
the campus a course on applied psychol- 
ogy and had done some research, with 
certain members of the faculty in engi- 
neering, gradually gaining the confi- 
dence and coéperation of the engineer- 
ing departments. Several of the gradu- 
ate students in engineering began to 
come into the course in applied psychol- 
ogy and a few of these even were added 
to the faculty, one becoming the Head 
of the Department of Industrial Engi- 
neering, and some going into Engineer- 
ing Extension. About 1928, a year of 
psychology, including general and ap- 
plied, was made an option in the vari- 
ous engineering curricula, and as about 
half of the student engineers chose psy- 
chology, it was not long until these men 
with a year of psychology began to en- 
ter industry. 

In the fall of 1931, a large industrial 
organization near Pittsburgh asked for 
some help, through extension, in fore- 
man training. The Head of Engineer- 
ing Extension asked the speaker to pre- | 
pare a program in psychology, and one 
was made, consisting of ten units. These 
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ten units were presented in twenty 
meetings, that is, by two meetings for 
each unit, one a lecture to be followed 
by a round table discussion on the 
points in the lecture as related to the 
local plant problems. One hundred and 
twenty men participated in this pro- 
gram, in groups of 20 to 30. For each 
meeting, an hour and a half was set 
aside, but in lectures only an hour was 
used and the remainder was for discus- 
sion. The term “foremen” is used here 
in the general or generic sense. The 
groups include the general manager 
down to the straw-bosses. Two years la- 
ter, the same program was requested for 
a second group in this plant and not be- 
ing free to undertake this alone, Dr. 
Robert G. Bernreuter, whom we had re- 
cently added to the staff, was asked to 
take certain of the lectures, particularly 
those related to mental hygiene and 
personal adjustment. By that time, 
some of the other industries in the 
Pittsburgh area were sending represen- 
tatives to sit iu on the lectures and dis- 
cussions to see what these might have to 
offer for their own organizations. The 
demand for this type of foremen train- 
ing in human relations grew rapidly 
and the staff was increased so that by 
1937 we had three psychologists giving 
full-time to this work: Dr. Albert Wal- 
ton, working in the Philadelphia area, 
Dr. Vernon G. Schaefer in the Pitts- 
burgh area, and Dr. John F. Humes, in 
the central area of Pennsylvania. I 
have given this brief background, so as 
to provide some insight into how the 
opportunity for interpreting psychol- 
ogy to industry may develop. 

The list of topics discussed with a 
group has been revised from time to 
time and adapted to the peculiar inter- 
ests of each group or local industry. 
With the first two groups, a mimeo- 
graphed outline of the discussion of 


each topic was distributed to the mem- 
bers of the group at the end of the peri- 
od. After the work had developed so 
that several different groups were re- 
ceiving this program of instruction, 
these topical outlines were expanded by 
Drs. Walton and Smith, and printed in 
the form of sixteen different booklets. 
It has been found that very little if 
any reading or preparation will be done 
by foremen supervisors or pre-foremen. 
They will read a mimeographed outline 
or a small booklet of not more than a 
dozen pages, so that it has been found 
more feasible, at least with some 
groups, to pass out the booklets one at 
a time in connection with the discus- 
sion of each topic. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the men will ask for the complete 
series and the whole set of booklets or 
the chapters combined into one volume 
are given to these men who prefer it. 
Although the ordinary lecture meth- 
od is neither acceptable nor effective 
with men in industry, some facts must 
be gotten before them before there can 
be intelligent application of psychology. 
The conference method is very effective 
to stimulate discussion and sometimes 
thinking, but sooner or later some data 
and facts of psychology must be intro- 
duced by the leader. Throughout all of 
the discussion and any presentation by 
the psychologist, his most important 
contribution is the development of some 
insight into objective approach and sci- 
entific procedure in understanding and 
in dealing with human relations. Many 
of these men are very exacting in the 
application of their physical science to 
problems dealing with materials, but 
they are surprisingly naive in their con- 
cepts of their own behavior and experi- 
ences and those of other people. One of 
the primary steps, then, is to take the 
mystery out of psychology and get them 
to understand that human behavior fol- 
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lows the laws of cause and effect as in 


any other science, except that there are 
many more variables to deal with. The 
second step is to make them realize 
what some of these variables are and 
how they are interrelated. In short, it 
is an effort to get the men in industry 
to realize that it is possible to under- 
stand, predict and even direct and mod- 
ify human behavior, rather than mere- 
ly be baffled by it or condemn it. Dr. 
Walton, one of our successful men in 
the industrial field, stated it thus: 


In general, I think what we sell these peo- 
ple is the importance of objectivity of view- 
point, the necessity of careful consideration 
of the feelings of all members of the organi- 
zation and the vital need all men have of 
maintaining the feeling of personal worth. If 
we can show that these underlie the new tech- 
niques demanded of supervision under the 
conditions as they exist in modern industry, 
we have justified our course and repaid the 
men for the time they have put in while at- 
tending our classes. 


Dr. Schaefer has expressed very much 
the same idea and in addition has point- 
ed out that men in industry, after hear- 
ing that psychology is a cure-all, have 
often fallen prey to the opportunist and 
charlatan and have often paid dearly 
for it. Some of the men scoff at the 
whole idea of psychology, but many of 
them are willing to give it another 
trial. 


This all means,” says Dr. Schaefer, “that 
we must be rather definite in promoting psy- 
chology in industry to state: 

1. What we can do, and have done. 

2. What we cannot do, and will not at- 
tempt. 

3. What we should like to try in coépera- 
tion with industry on an experimental 
basis. 

Psychology must justify its claims. It is 
rather easy to sell it for the first time, but it 
must sell itself over and over to the same 
management. This seems to be the real test 
of its value. The material must be adapted to 
the level and needs of the industry concerned 


and must be presented accordingly. This re- 
quires careful study of the various factors 
and much hard work. The true science is re- 
spected by industry when it is understood, 
and if it made applicable to specific needs. 


Another member of the staff, Dr. 
Humes, who has done work in this field, 
has added the following: 


The average foreman thinks in concrete 
terms, rather than in abstractions, so that the 
presentation of general principles, with the 
hope that they may be specifically applied by 
the foreman to his own immediate problems, 
is seldom made. Therefore, course material 
must be presented in such a way that the 
foreman sees himself quite definitely in the 
circumstances which are being discussed. Gen- 
eral principles, if considered at all, must de- 
velop out of the experiences of the men in the 
groups. This is not to say that theories have 
absolutely no place in industrial groups. As 
a matter of fact, it not infrequently happens 
that foremen, when once it is pointed out to 
them, are quick to recognize the theoretical 
background for some of the things they do. 
As an illustration of this certain principle of 
teaching and learning are often unknowingly 
put into practice by foremen, and when it is 
realized by them that they have been using 
approved methods, they are benefited in more 
ways than one. They have greater confidence 
in themselves as instructors, and they will 
very likely busy themselves to learn more 
about the art of teaching. In this instance 
the conference leader makes use of the psy- 
chological device of “playing up” job pride in 
the foreman, by reference to work already 
well done and to the possibility of its even 
greater improvement. 

It is frequently pointed out that there are 
few if any universal formulas which may be 
utilized as panaceas for industrial difficulties. 
Standard procedure for personnel work just 
does not exist. What the conference leader 
seeks most to do is to develop the capacity of 
foremen to use their best judgment in every 
job situation in which they are placed. It is 
the method of approach to the problems con- 
cerning both job and men, which is considered 
more within the province of the conference 
leader, rather than the actual solution of the 
problems, the many ramifications of which he 
can scarcely know. 


I could include many illustrations by 
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specific instances of interpretation of 
material to men in industry, but the 
time is limited and if there is any time 
available, and you are interested, I 
should prefer to have these contribu- 
tions made by the men who are still 
working in the field, all of whom are 
present here today. I want to empha- 
size, however, that there is no signifi- 
cant concept in psychology that cannot 
be interpreted to and used by men in 
industry. In this, it is not necessary to 
be superficial, nor is it necessary to go 
into all the theory and fine discrimina- 
tions in technical terminology, but the 
real useable idea can be presented. In- 
stead of talking about correlations and 
regression coefficients, one can say that 
applicants who make a score above a 
certain mark in tests with certain 
weightings have been found to have 
chances of 4 out of 5 of being success- 
ful. It is sometimes surprising, how- 
ever, how interested these men are at 
digging further into the underlying 
principles and even getting reasonable 
mastery and insight into them. 

Some on the industrial organizations 
have asked for an advanced or follow- 
up course in psychology, and in re- 
sponse to this, we have organized what 
I call a workshop, clinic, or seminar 
course. The foremen and other super- 
visors interested, who participate in 
this course are asked to bring in their 
problems of personnel and supervision 
and are helped to discover these by per- 
sonal conferences. These men meet for 
group discussions, but the men are not 
necessarily, or even usually, working on 
the same problem, although there is 
some attempt to keep their work inte- 
grated. Each is encouraged to work on 
his particular problem or the applica- 
tion of the discussion to his own partic- 
ular responsibility. These men, having 
had the preliminary course, are new 
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ready to begin some specific applica- 
tions and even a little research in their 
own problems. Associated with this 
type of work is some which is definitely 
of a consulting nature, such as the se- 
lection, voting, and promotion of fore- 
men, preforemen, and apprentices. We 
also provide a more formal test service, 
including research and advice in the use 
of tests for a particular situation; and 
give aid in scoring and interpreting the 
results. In fact, I set up this service of 
selling and scoring tests to control their 
use, for we found some enthusiastic 
persons using them indiscriminately. 
Another type of course is one in the 
psychology of problems of safety. This 
also is followed by a workshop or clinic 
in which the members of the group un- 
dertake more specific study and appli- 
cation of the findings to their own 
problems. 

Now, as to the critical question of 
whether we are accomplishing any- 
thing. Evaluation is, so far, largely 
subjective. There are a few facts that 
may be considered criteria. We are re- 
peatedly invited back into the same or- 
ganization. This winter there is a pre- 
foreman selection and training program 
in the organization with which we be- 
gan, and the work has spread to many 
other companies. 

Dr. Schaefer can tell you how a CIO 
leader in one organization asked wheth- 
er his men could not get the course for 
they had noticed that the foremen who 
participated in the program seemed to 
be the better ones. 

Again we must emphasize and leave 
with you the idea that we have gone 
into industry as psychologists interest- 
ed in helping the supervisor or leader 
to gain some insight into his responsi- 
bility and how he can meet it by train- 
ing, directing and aiding his men so 
they will be happier and more effective 
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workers. Psychology, to be justified, 
must help the leader see how he can 
contribute something and make it pos- 
sible for the worker to achieve in a way 
he could not without this supervision 
which he needs and wants. This is the 
justification and the means to leader- 
ship. If this is done, the will to work, 
and production will largely take care of 
themselves. To seek efficiency directly 
is likely to degenerate into speed-up 
tricks. Seek first the insight and right 
attitude, and these other things will be 
added. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that ap- 
plied psychology is not to be too sharp- 
ly differentiated from pure psychology. 
In attempting to solve some of these 
practical problems, some of the tech- 
niques and the findings have made their 
contribution and had their effect upon 
pure psychology. Certainly some of the 
methods of presenting them have been 
found to be effective in teaching under- 
graduates. Some of the problems or 
cases and questions raised by these men 
in the field have been excellent for use 
in the case method in teaching under- 


graduates. Already we have withdrawn 
Dr. Kinsley R. Smith from the exten- 
sion field to become one of our most ef- 
fective teachers of engineers on the 
campus. This contact with the prob- 
lems and the men in the field has had a 
most stimulating effect upon our work 
on the campus. A few years after we 
had completed the two foremen training 
classes of 100 to 120 each in one large 
organization, there was a strike in the 
plant. Investigation of the cause of the 
strike revealed that the trouble started 
with discontent of the workers under 
one foreman who was about the only 
one who had refused to participate in 
the foremen training classes. The com- 
pany attributed the fine relations of the 
other foremen with their men to the 
fact that they had taken the course in 
psychology. We hope that these discus- 
sions had helped these other foremen, 
but again an objective viewpoint would 
have to recognize that the kind of man 
who would put up with the course in 
psychology is the kind of man who 
could get along with disgruntled work- 
ers under them. 
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THE VALUE OF A PROFESSIONAL PROFESSION' 
By HORACE B. ENGLISH 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


EPEATEDLY the Executive Sec- 
retary has been asked, “What 
does the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology do besides elect mem- 
bers, officers, hold a convention?” It 
is tempting, of course, to reply with the 
counter-question, “What else should it 
do?” It should, of course, do much else 
and the ensuing year will be devoted 
to showing what some of these things 
are. 

Yet a candid retrospective glance over 
the two and a half years during which 
the Association has been undergoing 
the pains of parturition reveals com- 
paratively little accomplishment—there 
has been some—outside that of initiat- 
ing an organization. Granted that it 
has been a tremendous and time-con- 
suming job—has it been worth while? 
Our answer is that there is great value 
just in the “mere” fact of organization. 
In the first place, the setting up of 
standards for membership and the get- 
ting together of a group who meet these 
standards is itself a worth while 
achievement. We are thereby helping, 
in actual fact, to determine what shall 
be considered adequate professional 
training. 

The publication soon of a Directory 
of the Association will be a further con- 
tribution in this direction. It is planned 
to make this Directory a sort of abbrevi- 
ated Who’s Who in Applied Psychology, 

1 Part of a statement made by the Executive 
Secretary at the Third Annual Conference of 
the American Association ae Psy- 


chology, Inc., in Washington, Novem- 
ber 24-26, 1989. 


showing what our members are doing 
and have done in applied fields. It is 
hardly too much to say that the publi- 
cation of this Directory will mark a 
milestone in the development of applied 
psychology. 

We must, however, go much further 
than this. We must be active as a group 
in promoting the standards for which 
the Association stands. We must con- 
vince employers, both public and pri- 
vate, of the need for high standards. 
We must move toward legal registra- 
tion and licensing of psychological prac- 
titioners. 

There has been some activity along 
these lines. In Illinois a bill was passed 
by one house but failed to emerge from 
Committee in the other. In Ohio a bill 
was actually passed which defines a 
psychologist and permits certain things 
to such psychologists. (It is not, how- 
ever, a general licensing bill.) Provi- 
sion for the certification of school psy- 
cholegists in Ohio is pending. In sev- 
eral other states a bill was introduced 
but did not emerge from committee. 

But agreement on a program among 
psychologists themselves is more im- 
portant than legal action; members of 
this Association may be surprised to 
discover how much disagreement there 
is amongst us (I mean amongst those 
of us who are members of this Associa- 
tion) as to what should be the quailifi- 
cations of an applied psychologist. The 
work of our professional committees 
are focussing our corporate and indi- 
vidual thought upon this problem in 
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most desirable fashion. The Annual 
Professional Conference deals with the 
problem in a number of different ways. 
If the Association did nothing else but 
help us to think this problem through 
and reach some sort of agreement 
amongst ourselves, it would be greatly 
worth while. 

Once we have reached some sort of 
agreement among ourselves—and in- 
deed before we reach full agreement— 
we must begin to influence public opin- 
ion in the direction of our program. Let 
us take a minor but fairly important 
issue for example. We are all now 
agreed, apparently, that for nearly all 
sorts of professional practice, experi- 
ence under supervision—interneship— 
is desirable. One of our members has 
recently been at some pains to draw up 
a careful statement of the conditions 
necesary if this experience is to be max- 
imally useful. We have the author’s 
statement that it would not have seemed 
worth while to write the memo if there 
had not been an Association to give it 
some backing. Nor would this unsup- 
ported statement of these conditions 
have carried much weight. As it is, his 
memorandum has been referred by the 
Board of Governors to the appropriate 
professional committee. A definite state- 
ment of a policy to be recommended to 
our members will doubtless emerge and 
should have some influence upon the de- 
velopment of our profession. 

Small though this matter is, it seems 
to your Secretary typical of how we 
may operate. We need, first of all, to 
clarify our own ideals and standards, 
and then we need to put the authority 
of this Association behind those stand- 
ards and get them into circulation with 
our own members—most of them in 
key positions—and with the general 
public. More active steps towards these 
ends are to be discussed during the An- 


nual Conference. 

High standards in this sort of in- 
stance cannot be maintained, however, 
unless the universities cooperate. With 
commendable concern for the welfare 
of their graduate students, the univer- 
sities frequently seek positions in which 
the students can gain experience. Too 
often, however, this results in unsatis- 
factory service, or service at a low lev- 
el of profesional effort. (In the clinical 
field, for example, it results in what we 
sometimes call mere psychometric 
work; in industry in what might be 
called mere hack work statistics.) Agen- 
cies are thus encouraged to accept an in- 
ferior article at a low rate of pay (if in- 
deed at anything that can be called pay 
at all). The whole scale of professional 
remuneration and of professional serv- 
ice—one would emphasize professional 
service more than remuneration—is 
thus reduced. Under these circum- 
stances, university departments do not 
encourage better students to enter ap- 
plied psychological work but send out 
on these experience-jobs their less ca- 
pable students. Thus the vicious circle 
spins another turn. 

Here our Association has an oppor- 
tunity. Its very existence as an articu- 
late and independent body is itself a 
challenge and a reminder of the need 
for change. But we must find ways to 
convert this influence to something more 
dynamic. Again this is a matter for our 
deliberation at this Convention. 

Opportunities for employment are, 
however, the heart of the matter. The 
days of the rising market in academic 
psychology are about over. Practice 
must henceforth absorb a larger pro- 
portion of psychology. Not enough 
thinking is in evidence as to concrete 
ways in which the Association can pro- 
mote more use of psychology and of 
psychologists. Committee reports to be 
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heard during the Conference are evi- 
dence of what the Association is actual- 
ly doing in these fields and are an ear- 
nest of what it may do in the future. 
All the foregoing comes under the 
general heading of the corrollaries of 
having a membership of stout-hearted 
professional persons. Now the second 
admitted virtue of the Association is 
often slightingly referred to as the 
“holding of an annual convention.” You 


will not have failed to notice, however, 
how often the activities outlined above, 
both actual and perspective, head up in 
the Annual Professional Conference. 
The disparaging tone in which we speak 
of the annual convention is warranted 
only if it is a thing by itself; it is not 
warranted if the convention is the cli- 
max of the year’s work. Whether or not 
it is such a climax, this Conference may 
well be something of a test case. 


NOTICE REGARDING DIRECTORY REPORT BLANK 


There seems some misunderstanding 
with respect to what the Directory re- 
port blank calls for. Members are not 
asked to make detailed appraisal of 
their own abilities for publication nor 
will the Association publish such an ap- 
praisal in this Directory. Members are 
asked to report experience—in the same 
way that they would for American Men 
of Science or Who’s Who but in some- 
what greater detail. To check an item 
like “advertising” implies merely that 
you have such training and experience 


in this field as would qualify you to 
work on your own. The emphasis is up- 
on direction of specialization rather 
than upon qualitative appraisal. Any 
professional person qualified as a mem- 
ber of our Association should be able to 
make concerning himself such relative- 
ly objective statement. The value of a 
more detailed experience record such as 
is proposed for this Directory makes it 
highly desirable that members cooper- 
ate by careful completion of the form. 
DIRECTORY COMMITTEE. 
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THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF COLLEGE 
ALUMNI. By Walter F. Greenleaf. Bulle- 
tin 1937, No. 10. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939. Pp. 207. 

This bulletin from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion should have been a very valuable docu- 
ment to applied psychologists working at the 
college level who are concerned with problems 
of educational and vocational guidance, of 
curriculum revision, and of job placement. 
Through a cooperative arrangement thirty- 
one colleges and universities distributed uni- 
form questionnaires to their ninety-five thous- 
and alumni who graduated between 1928 and 
1935. A total of 43,138 or 48.3 per cent of 
the alumni replied. Extensive tables present 
data showing age, migration and residence, 
marital status, father’s occupation, student 
self help, graduate study, advanced degrees, 
living conditions, employment, relation of em- 
ployment to undergraduate majors, salaries, 
etc. These data, as far as they go, are excel- 
lent and of large general usefulness. 

The major difficulty with the report is that 
it fails to answer the specific questions in 
which all those directly concerned are most 
interested. College students and faculties will 
be grateful for unemployment rates set out 
separately by sex, by year of gradyation, for 
large and small institutions, and for colleges 
in the North, East, South, and West, but they 
are far more interested in unemployment rates 
by major field of undergraduate study. For 
example, the data include returns from 542 
alumni who majored in psychology. What is 
their unemployment rate? How many have 
jobs as psychologists? The answers to such 
specific questions in respect to majors in chem- 
istry, economics, education, history, etc., etc. 
are of the most vital concern to thousands of 
persons. For every individual who cares about 
the fate of that mythical abstraction, college- 
graduates-in-general, there must be hundreds 
more interested in the fate of specific groups 
of college graduates. Failure to answer these 
really important questions is the more re- 
markable because their answers could have 
been obtained so easily by a simple sorting of 
Hollerith cards. 

Three additional points need to be noted. 


The adequacy of a 48.3% return is assumed in 
a casual paragraph. The writer’s experience 
has been that the early returns tend to come 
from the more successful alumni. Thus, in a 
canvass of 327 technology and chemistry alum- 
ni of the College of the City of New York the 
first 184 returns showed only a .5% unem- 
ployed, while the succeeding 85 returns showed 
7.0% unemployed. When more complete re- 
turns are available we hope to make a special 
study of this problem. 

A second minor point is that the analysis 
and interpretations are not always exact. For 
example, the bulletin shows the relation of un- 
dergraduate majors to “first employment” and 
to “present work.” Even the careful reader 
will assume that these data relate to employed 
alumni. Actually, they are for all alumni in- 
discriminately of employment status and this 
fact can only be ascertained by checking to- 
tals in the appendix. Thus, of 3986 male grad- 
uates of 1935 only 2910 are reported as em- 
ployed, but data showing the relation of un- 
dergraduate major to first employment and to 
present work are for 3629 and 3647 alumni 
respectively. 

Finally, looking to future surveys, it needs 
to be emphasized that the common practice of 
surveying many graduating classes at once can 
not be justified. It is expensive and wasteful. 
The data from different classes can never be 
comparable. The situation calls for annual 
surveys of classes graduating one year and 
three or four or five years earlier. 


FRANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


“MODERN SOCIETY AND MENTAL DIS- 


EASE. By Carney Landis and James D. 

Page. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1938. 

Pp. xi + 190. 
This study brings together and summarizes 
various data of a statistical nature in the field 
of mental disease and attempts to interpret 
these in relation to important biological and 
social problems. After a short presentation 
of basic definitions and a critical evaluation of 
the kind of data available in statistical re- 
ports the importance of the problem of mental 
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disease is indicated by a consideration of the 
prevalence of mental disease here and abroad. 
From these data the authors conclude that 
one out of every ten persons will be incapaci- 
tated, one-half of them actually being hospital- 
ized, by mental disease at some time during 
life. They examine the statistics for relevant 
relationships to such factors as age, urbani- 
zation, education, economic status, marital 
status, nationality (both in the U. S. and 
Europe) and race. The outcome in the various 
mental diseases—recovery, length of hospital 
stay, readmission, etc.—are examined, as are 
the facts relevant to a consideration of the 
possible inheritance of mental disease, and of 
the increase of mental disease. 

Only a few of the major conclusions reached 
by the authors can be presented here. They 
point out that mental disease is positively cor- 
related with age, youth being relatively im- 
mune while the old are especially susceptible. 
Although the incidence of hospitalized cases 
is much higher in cities than in rural com- 
munities, they believe that with equalization 
of hospitalization the differences would large- 
ly disappear. Both in educational and social 
status, the mentally diseased are lower than 
the general population, the discrepancy being 
most marked in senile and arterio-sclerotic pa- 
tients. The lowest incidence of mental disease 
is found in the married population and the 
highest in the unmarried. Since there is a 
relative deficiency in the number of the mar- 
ried among mental patients when compared 
with the general population, it appears that 
marriage among psychotics does not constitute 
a eugenic threat. Although the authors con- 
clude that heredity is of great etiological im- 
portance in the development of the manic-de- 
pressive and dementia praecox psychoses they 
believe that intensive sterilization of these two 
groups would have little effect in reducing the 
incidence of these disorders. 

One wishes, however, that the authors had 
given equally thorough consideration to all the 
topics with which they have dealt. The careful 
consideration of the various possible sources 
of error in the case of the urbanization and 
nationality factors is impressive. On the other 
hand, the educational and socio-economic fac- 
tors are rather superficially considered. For 
instance, in the case of the group showing the 
greatest discrepancy in these respects, the 
seniles, one wonders what the effect of the 
presumably greater proportion of negro and 
foreign-born is in lowering educational level. 
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Too, have not the authors dismissed rather 
lightly the tremendous differences between the 
educational opportunities fifty and sixty years 
ago and that of today? Before their generali- 
zation about education and social status is ac- 
cepted, one would like to feel certain that they 
have compared the patients with a group of 
seventy-year-olds (approximately the median 
age of seniles) with a general population hav- 
ing the same proportion of foreigners, negroes, 
ete. 
It is difficult to see why the authors so fre- 
quently discuss psychosis rather than psy- 
choses, especially since their tables and graphs 
show numerous striking differences among dis- 
eases. It is this tendency towards lumping 
which leads them into what appears to me 
their most serious error, viz., the conclusion 
they come to that the basic etiological factors 
of mental disease are physiologica: and con- 
stitutional rather than psychological. Since 
neither social stresses such as war, disaster or 
great social insecurity, nor those age periods 
in the life of the individual when the stress 
of personal adjustment is greatest, seem to 
have any tendency to increase the incidence of 
mental disease, and since the types and prev- 
alence of mental disease are quite similar in 
diverse races and cultures, mental disease, 
they believe, does not have a psychological ba- 
sis. 

The authors would appear to have here fall- 
en into both a statistical and a psychological 
error—both errors of lumping. If they had 
considered such graphs as shown in their Fig- 
ure 4 they would have reminded themselves 
that their “mental disease” curve is only a 
composite. It can immediately be analyzed 
out into various constituent curves some of 
which do meet the criterion of having their 
modal points occur at a period in which the 
stress of personal adjustment is great: demen- 
tia praecox in late adolescence and involution- 
al melancholia at the time of the climacteric. 
The psychoanalytically inclined could also 
bring in manic-depressive psychosis as occur- 
ring predominantly during the age period 
when the death of parents is likely to be most 
frequent. With regard to alcoholic psychoses, 
general paresis, senile psychoses and arterios- 
clerosis the factors for the present may be 
considered as being primarily of a physiologi- 
cal nature. The argument for psychological 
predisposing factors might, in some of these, 
however, be advanced with almost equal val- 
idity. 
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It is the psychological error which one de- 
plores most, however. The authors have ap- 
parently been led by their “biosocial approach” 
to narrow psychological factors down to mass 
psychological phenomena such as the reactions 
to war, depression, etc., or to the vicissitudes 
of development found at adolescence and adult- 
hood. Aside from forgetting the lag in the 
appearance of a psychosis, they seem also to 
have forgotten the numerous less obvious, but 
as important, critical periods in personal de- 
velopment such as that of weaning, establish- 
ment of cleanliness habits and Oedipus rela- 
tionships, with their attendant hostilities and 
aggressions—periods to which the child psy- 
chologist is paying increasing attention. It 
seems a little strange, too, for psychologists 
to disregard the possible psychological predis- 
position to psychosis of persons who have in- 
adequately dealt with their frustrations dur- 
ing the earlier years of life but at the same 
time to place great emphasis upon constitu- 
tional predispositions. What it comes down to 
in the mind of this reviewer is this: Making 
generalized statements with regard to etiolo- 
ogy about all psychoses together carries great 
dangers with it, with the very great likelihood 
too of their being wrong. With respect to 
other aspects the generalizations are likely to 


be misleading unless the component parts of 
the composite group are separately analyzed 
for the particular characteristic. This ab- 
sence of analysis leads to statements such as: 
essentially the age curve for all men- 
tal disease combined 
curve for deaths from physical diseases ....” 
—statements which after a little thought are 
dismissed as untrue in their important impli- 
cations and accepted as true in such a limited 
sense that their importance is very minor. 

Psychoses according to the present state of 
our knowledge involve different etiological fac- 
tors; any one psychosis may involve several 
etiological factors. The problem is extremely 
complicated and progress is hindered rather 
than aided by facile generalizations which dis- 
regard this complexity. 

The exceptions taken are of course based on 
the reviewer’s own opinions so it should be 
pointed out that the authors could get respec- 
table support in psychiatric circles for the in- 
terpretations they have made. Since persons 
interested in psychopathology will find this a 
necessary reference work they will have the 
opportunity to draw their own conclusions 


Davip SHAKOW 
Worcester STATE HOSPITAL 
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